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Give That Bracelet Back! 


Q. My boy friend gave me his identifica- 
tion bracelet. Isn’t it all right to wear it? 
I asked my folks and we looked it up in 
the Bible and the Spirit of prophecy and 
there is nothing there about identification 
bracelets. Some people say they’re wrong 
to wear. But this boy—well, I like him, 
and I'd hate to give the bracelet back. He 
might not like me any more. What do you 
think I should do?—Inez, age 13, Ohio. 


A. You're right, Inez. There is no men- 
tion of identification bracelets in the Bible 
or the writings of Ellen G. White. 

The Bible says that women should dress 
in “modest apparel, . . . not with broided 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array” 
(1 Timothy 2:9). Also, that women should 
avoid “wearing of gold” (1 Peter 3:3). 

These texts don’t say “identification brace- 
lets.” But Paul says in another place, “I 
speak as to wise men” (1 Corinthians 
10:15). Apparently, then, he expected us 
to be sensible when we tried to apply what 
he said. Would it be sensible to insist that 
the Bible must mention identification brace- 
lets by name? Would it be sensible to say 
that if Paul doesn’t say, “Don’t wear iden- 
tification bracelets,” it is all right to wear 
them? If that was the sensible way to under- 
stand Paul, all we would have to do would 
be to change the name of the bracelets and 
at once there would be no question about 
wearing them. This would not be wise or 
sensible, would it? 

The sensible thing is to recognize that 
the Bible sets up a principle. It tells us 
that a Christian doesn’t wear unnecessary 
ornaments. 

You know this is what it means. I am 
sure you do. You don’t wear a ring around 
your finger, nor a necklace around your 
neck, and no one could get you to wear 
one. If anyone tried to make you, you 
would tell him the Bible says you shouldn’t 
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—and these are the texts you would quote 
to prove it. 

Then if God doesn’t want us to wear 
rings around our fingers or bangles around 
our necks, can we think He wants us to 
wear bracelets around our arms? 


You say this bracelet is an identification 
bracelet. Does this mean that it identifies 
you? Whose name is on it? The boy’s, I 
suppose. Then if this bracelet is really use- 
ful in telling people who you are, you 
shouldn’t be surprised—as I heard a 
preacher say once—if after you had an ac- 
cident, you woke up and found yoursel 
in the boys’ ward of the hospital. 

You know this wouldn’t happen. The 
bracelet doesn’t identify you at all. So what 
else is it but an ornament? 


What should you do about it? You 
should give it back. This will seem dif- 
ficult. The boy gave it to you because he 
likes you. If you give it back, he may 
think you don’t like him. But when you 
give it back tell him that you talked with 
your parents, and read the JUNIOR GUIDE, 
and now feel that as a Christian you 
shouldn’t wear it. Oh, yes, and let him 
know he is still one of your friends. 

This will help you in several ways. It 
will help you find out what kind of boy 
he really is. If he’s the Christian you think 
he is, he will understand. If, on the other 
hand, he gets angry you'll know right away 
he isn’t the Christian you thought he was, 
and it’s good to find that out early. 

You are sensible enough to know that 
your close friendship with this boy will 
not last forever. When it ends, you will 
have to give the bracelet back anyway. If 
you wait that long, there will be hard feel- 
ings and perhaps unkind words when you 
give it back. But give the bracelet back 
now with a simple explanation and it can 
be done in a friendly, happy atmosphere. 
And later, when the friendship cools, the 
two of you can drift apart without an un- 
pleasant break. 

Well, Inez, may God help you to do 
right. Ask Him, and He will. 


Your friend, 


elhiiiine Ware 
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The last bus home had already gone! 








Her Boss Sent the Car 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


A YOUNG girl stood on the cobble- 
stones of a street corner in a little town 
of southern Mexico. In one hand she 
clutched a brief case. A tropical downpour 
made the evening very dark. Water poured 
from the tin spouts of the roof above her. 
It ran in rivulets along the curb at her feet. 
Her thin dress was soaked. 

The girl was a colporteur selling Ad- 
ventist books in a little town near Tuxtla, 
where she lived. She would take a bus from 
Tuxtla to the nearby towns, stay a few days 
while she took orders for the books, then 
return by bus to her home. Later she would 
go back in the morning with a load of 
books, deliver them to the houses where 


she had taken the orders, and at night return 
home. 

Hard work? Yes, hard work, long hours, 
tired feet, loneliness. But Rebecca was very 
happy because she knew her books could 
change the lives of the people who bought 
them—make them happier and healthier 
and bring them comfort for their troubles. 
So, although she didn’t earn many pesos, 
she loved what she was doing. 

An approaching car lighted up the figure 
of the weary girl, then pulled to a stop be- 
side her. 

“Sefiorita, are you waiting for the bus? It 
won't come this late. Better get in with us 

To page 16 


Rebecca stood on the street corner in the rain, waiting for a car she hoped would come for her. 
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Down the bushland track with Jerry 


The Invisible Insect 


By KEITH MOXON 


HERE?” I said, gazing blankly. 
“There, stupid!” said Anne, pushing 
me closer to the branch. “There, right in 
front of your nose! Can’t you see it?” 

“Oh, you're putting a fast one over on me,” 
I protested, wriggling out of her grasp. 
“There's nothing there!” I backed away. 
“You don’t think I’m blind, do you?” 

“Come on, Jerry,” encouraged Uncle 
Frank. “Anne really is seeing something. 
There is an insect there! But even Anne 
wouldn’t have seen him if he hadn’t moved. 
Come and take another look.” 

Well, if Uncle Frank says there’s some- 
thing, there must be something, so I went 
and had another look. But do you think I 
could see anything? No, sir. As far as I 
was concerned all there was was just the end 
of a branch, with leaves and twigs poking 
out in every direction. There was no insect 
there, but I didn’t like to say that to Uncle 
Frank, so I just looked at him blankly, and 
shrugged my shoulders. 

Uncle Frank chuckled. Reaching forward, 
he grasped one of the small branches and 
pulled. Then I saw it—and nearly dropped 
dead in my tracks! It.was an enormous 
green insect eight inches long, and as thick 
as one of my fingers. It had long, spindly 
legs, and looked for all the world like a 
branch. It was so like a branch that when it 
was on the tree you just couldn’t tell where 
it was. No kidding! That’s the truth. 

I had a good look at it as it crawled lazily 
over Uncle Frank’s hand and arm, and what 
a comical creature it was! It looked as if it 
was made of bits and pieces—as if, when 
it had been put together, someone had got 
mixed up on which parts went where. It 


seemed to be all body, and its head was a 
tiny little pimple on one end. It fitted the 
body about the way the head of a mouse 
would fit a cat! And its legs were long and 
thin—extra long, I'd say. It seemed to be 
falling over them, and getting tangled up 
in them all the time. In front were two 
short legs with a big bend in them, and 
they didn’t seem to be much help at all. 

But the body looked exactly like a little 
branch, with circular rings just like you see 
on a branch, and knots here and there, and 
there were even little leaves growing out 
of him. At least they looked like leaves, but 
I guess I should call them flaps. Now you 
won't be surprised, will you, when I tell you 
that the thing had wings, and could fly/ 
Yes, the wings were hidden under the wing 
covers and were exactly the same color as 
the rest of its body, so you couldn’t tell they 
were there. But when the insect wanted to 
fly, these wing covers would move aside and 
a pair of beautiful pale blue wings would 
come out, and that clumsy, misshapen thing 
would fly. It couldn’t fly far, and it wasn’t 
a very good flyer, but it flew. 

Ours took off, and we chased it, and 
brought it back. “It’s a male,” said Uncle 
Frank. “You can tell by the way it flies. The 
female can’t fly much at all, but just uses 
her wings as a sort of parachute to glide 
down from above.” 

“What is its name?” I asked. 

“It’s called a stick insect. Do you think 
the name fits?” 

“Sure the name fits, 
better!” 

Finally, the stick insect flew back into the 
tree where we had found it, and do you 


” said I. “Couldn’t be 
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think we could find it again? We saw 
where it landed, and we looked and Iooked 
and looked, but even Uncle Frank couldn't 
find it for a long while. At last he did, and 
pointed out its shape with a long stick. 
Amazing, I couldn’t believe it. It just looked 
as if it was part of the tree. And now I saw 
what those short legs in front were for. 
When the stick insect was resting, it drew 
them up and covered its head. The legs 
poked out in front and made the front part 
look like the broken-off end of a twig. With 


. J head and no eyes showing, the insect 


ouldn’t have looked more like a stick. 


Uncle Frank poked the stick insect a lit- 
tle, and it began walking across the twigs 
and leaves. Now I could see why it had such 
long legs. They were just the size to walk 
over the big spaces between the leaves and 
twigs. And it could really walk fast. It 
wasn’t a bit clumsy or awkward up in the 
tree. It just goes to show, I guess, we all do 
well if we keep to what suits us. 

“What kind of egg do they come out of?” 
queried Anne. “Is it big and long?” 

“Well, it is a little long, but not too 
much,” said Uncle Frank. “The extraordi- 
nary thing about the egg of the stick insect 
is that it looks like a seed of some sort. It is 
covered with a hard shell, just like a seed. 
Some eggs are smooth, with wavy lines on 
them; some are rough like bark. You can 
tell the different species by the different 
kind of ornamentation on the eggs. And 


each egg has a little cap on the top, like a 
trap door. Through this door the baby stick 
insect comes out, and you'll never guess 
what it looks like.” 

“What does it look like?” we asked, eyes 
wide with wonder. 

“It looks like a piece of grass stem, all 
crumpled up. A grass stem is not very big, 
is it, and neither is this baby stick insect. 
But it still is a miracle how all of it fitted 
into the egg! It must really be tightly folded 
in there! Makes you think of a parachute. 
Anyway, once it’s out, it starts to grow, and 
before long it wanders off to eat the tender 
shoots.” 

“How do they grow so big from such a 
tiny start?” asked Anne. 

“They are like the white ants—they 
moult their skins every so often. As soon as 
the old suit of clothes gets too tight, they 
just burst it off and grow a new one!” 

I was puzzled as to why the stick insect 
was shaped the way it was. Was there any 
special reason for that? “I think it’s so they 
can’t be seen too well by their enemies,” 
Uncle Frank said. 

And then Anne asked something that I 
thought was very good. “In the Garden of 
Eden animals and insects didn’t eat each 
other, so why did God make it look like a 
stick?” 

“Well, I've often thought of that,” said 
Uncle Frank. “The way I'd like to think is 

To page 17 


The insect was eight inches long and as thick as my finger, but | couldn’t see it till it moved. 
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The Tablet 





That Couldn't Be. Found ee 


By JAMES H. STIRLING 


EORGE SMITH liked to lie on the 

floor in front of the fireplace and read. 
He especially liked to read about arche- 
ologists—men like Major Rawlinson, who 
climbed a high rock in Persia to read what 
King Darius wrote on that rock thousands 
of years before, and Paul Botta, who found 
a buried city. He wished that he could go 
to those far-off lands and make such dis- 
coveries. But what could a boy do? There 
was only one thing that he could think of. 
He could read about the queer kind of 
writing used by the people who had lived 
in those buried cities, and perhaps even 
learn to read the writing itself. 

So George began to study. He learned 
that the people of old Babylon and As- 
syria did not have paper to write on, but 
they had lots of clay. So they flattened 
sheets of clay and wrote on them. When 
one of these flat sheets, or tablets, was baked 
in an oven, it became as hard as brick. But 
writing on soft clay is not easy. 


If you drag a pointed stick across clay 
to make a line, the clay bunches up after 
a few inches and leaves a hump. If you 
make a circle, the humped-up clay spoils it. 
The writers of old Babylon were both- 
ered by this, so they found a way of writing 
by punching a stick into the clay. If you 
take a stick and flatten the end, then 
punch one corner into soft clay, you can 
make the same kind of mark the Babylo- 
nians made. By turning the stick before 
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you put it back into the clay, you can 
make this mark appear in different posi- 
tions, pointing up or down or sideways. 
Since this kind of mark looks like a 
wedge, it is called cuneiform, which 
means “wedge shaped.” 

At first the men who wrote in cuneiform 
tried to draw pictures with their little 
wedges. To write the word sun, they made a 
circle of marks. But that was too much work, 
and after a time they simply put down a 
few of the marks and said, “That means 
the sun.” It became difficult to imagine the 
pictures that had originally been used. 

Because cuneiform writing was so dif- 
ferent from anything else, archeologists 
learned to read it only a little at a time. For 
years, in his spare time, George Smith 
continued to study everything he could find 
about it. He made frequent trips to the 
British Museum to look at the big stone 
lions from Babylon, and at the cuneiform 
tablets that were put out for people to see. 


He knew, though, that many tablets an 


kept in museum workrooms where ordinar 
people couldn’t go. How could he get per- 
mission to see them? 

One day he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Rawlinson, the great archeologist, and asked 
if he might be allowed to look at some of 
the tablets Mr. Rawlinson had brought 
back from the Near East. The man sent 
him a kind answer, and said he would be 
welcome. 
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When George knocked on the door of Mr. 
Birch, the museum keeper, with Mr. Raw- 
linson’s letter in his hand, he was excited. 
The museum keeper took him to his friend, 
and he showed George some paper copies, 
called “squeezes” of the old tablets. Some 
of these had not been carefully read yet, 
and George sat down to go through them. 
The writing wasn’t very plain, and many 
of the squeezes were in small pieces. But 
George noticed the name of a king called 
Shalmaneser, and he found the story of his 
war against a king of Assyria. Mr. Rawlin- 

) @: was delighted, and he encouraged 
George to keep on reading. George came 
back to the museum several times to read 
the paper squeezes, and his discoveries were 
printed in a magazine. One day George 
was told that the museum wold like to 
have him stay and work for them. 

This was more than George had hoped 
for, and he happily accepted. He was shown 
many drawers full of thousands of tablets 
from a library that had been dug up in old 
Nineveh many years before. Until now no 
one had had time to look at them. Patiently 
George began to dust them off and read 
them. Most were not very interesting, for 
they told of business matters and magic 
secrets and other dull things. Many of the 
tablets were broken and needed to be fitted 
together like jigsaw puzzles. 

One of the tablets was larger than the 
others, and as George began to read it he 
came across the words “ship,” “rested on 
the mountains,” “dove,” “found no resting 





place,” and “returned.” This sounded like 
the Flood story in the Bible! As he read 
further he found that evidently this was 
part of a long story about a man named 
Gilgamesh, who met a man who had been 
warned by a voice from heaven to prepare 
for a flood. The story was mixed up with 
strange ideas about heathen gods, wor- 
shiped by people who had not served the 
God of Noah. But those people hadn't 
been able to forget the great Flood. 

But the story wasn’t all there. The be- 
ginning was missing, and so was the ending. 
George began to look among the many 
other tablets and at last found three more 
that were from the first part of the story. 
However, he couldn’t find the last part any- 
where. 

“Do you suppose,” he said to Mr. Birch, 
the museum keeper, “that the last part of 
the story might still be in the old city of 
Nineveh?” 

“It might be,” Mr. Birch answered. 
“Those tablets were found by Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Rassam in a library once belong- 
ing to King Assurbanipal. There were 
thousands of tablets in the king’s library, 
and it may be that many were missed. 
After all, the city and the palace library 
have been buried under broken walls and 
dirt for three thousand years! But I doubt 
that anyone could ever find the tablet that 
tells the last of your story. It would be like 
looking for a needle in a haystack!” 

George wrote down everything he read 
from the tablets and sent the material to a 


No one suspected, when George lay on the floor reading about ancient languages, that someday he 
would make a4 discovery that would be flashed around the world and excite millions of people. 
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magazine. So many people became in- 
terested in it that even the newspapers 
wrote about the discovery. One newspaper, 
the Daily Telegraph, offered to pay Mr. 
Smith to go to Nineveh to look for the 
missing part of the story. 

But would he be able to find it? He was 
willing to try. He quickly got together the 
things he needed for the trip and sailed 
for the old, old land of Mesopotamia, thou- 
sands of miles away. Was he thrilled! 

At the city of old Nineveh, now called 
Kuyunjik, George found a shapeless hill. 
Angry kings long ago had burnt the palaces 
and broken down the walls, and the desert 
sands had blown over them and covered 
them up. Other archeologists had worked 
here many years before, and part of the 
mound was crisscrossed with trenches they 
had dug. Someone else had come in and 
taken out tons of rock for building a bridge 
nearby. 

George hired men to help him, and he 
set some to digging trenches; but they 
didn’t find anything of value. Others of his 
men looked in a pit from which the stones 
had been taken for the bridge. There were 
many stones, large and small, still here, 
mixed with bricks and clay. This was once 
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part of a palace basement. As the men 
lifted out loose stones and began to pry 
others out of the earth, George saw a 
broken tablet. His men dug farther, and 
he found the second half of the tablet. As 
they dug on they found more tablets, and 
since George didn’t have time to read them 
all he simply had them put together in a 
box. 

That night he lifted the tablets out one by 
one and dusted them off with his brush. 
Hoping against hope that the object of his 
search was among the group, he carefully 
read each tablet after dusting it. Suddenly, 
there it was, the tablet that talked about 
Gilgamesh and the Flood, the missing part 
of the tablet he had read in London! It was 
the very tablet he had come to look for. 

George telegraphed the good news to the 
newspaper in London. Everyone was amazed@iy’ 
that he had found the missing piece, and 
could hardly believe that it was possible, in 
so short a time. The story of his trip was 
read by thousands of people back home in 
England. When he returned he was a hero, 
and he was asked to lecture at many meet- 
ings. He was the man who had gone after 
the tablet that couldn’t be found, and had 
found it! 
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Martita's Playmate 


By Mrs. R. A. HAYDEN 
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ape aha didn’t have any playmates, for 
all the children that lived near her 
were quarrelsome and used bad words, and 
Martita’s mother and father would not let 
her play with them. 

Then one day, sitting on the front steps, 
she saw some new neighbors moving into 
the house across the street. It was easy to see 
who the father was—he was helping to un- 
load the trunks and furniture from the 
truck. The mother was already busy out of 
sight inside the house. Best of all, there was 
a little girl just about like Martita. She 
kept running back and forth helping father 
and mother. 

Suddenly Martita jumped up and ran into 
the house shouting, “Mother, Mother, a 
little girl has moved into the house across 
the street! She is just my size. Do you sup- 
pose she will be a nice playmate?” 

Mother Ascufia answered quietly, “I hope 
so. We shall watch and see what kind of 
girl she is.” 

The new neighbors across the street 
were Brother Chambi and his wife and their 
daughter Gloria. They are Adventist mis- 

To page 17 


Just once, Martita dared to wave to the new girl in 


the house across the street. She had no idea what 
that girl was going to do to her and her family. 
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WARREN N. WITTENBERG, Reporting 


=: back, please! Clear the road!” 
There was a crack as a revolver dis- 
charged, and down the street in a blur of 
white and brown came Dick Farley, speed 
king of the Mount Vernon Pathfinders, 
steering “No. 4” in the fastest run of an 
action-packed afternoon. 

Dick was racing in the first annual soap- 
box derby conducted by the Mount Ver- 
non (Ohio) club. For months the Path- 
finders had been preparing for the event. 
On the big day ten cars were entered. One 
was made by two girls—and when girls start 
making soapbox cars you know everyone is 
excited! 

The local newspaper told all about the 
coming races, and a large crowd—of both 
Adventists and non-Adventists—came out 
to watch. 

Perhaps the most delightful part of all 


was the fact that two deputy sheriffs also 
came—not to arrest anyone for speeding, 
but to fire their pistols at the start of every 
race! 

Each driver was permitted to go down 
the hill three times. The best time of the 
three was recorded. Judging was done in 
four areas. First, the best speed; second, the 
best-appearing car; third, the best-uni- 
formed Pathfinder; fourth, the best car for 
the least amount of money spent. 

There were two minor upsets and a few 
scratches, but no one was damaged much. 
The judges were driven to the judging stand 
in a bright and shiny 1917 Dodge. 

Mount Vernon Pathfinders had so much 
fun they are planning another derby for 
next year, perhaps sooner. 

How about having your club do some- 
thing like this? 





> 
ya 


The cars and their drivers line up before the races. The car that was made by the girls is on this 
end . . . Dick Farley, who won the prize for the fastest speed, as he flashes past a portion of the 
crowd .. . The winners! Danny Yoakum, on far left, was grand-prize winner. Then Dick Farley, 
and on the right Millard Trott and Ricky Trott, winners of prize for best looking car for least amount 
of money spent . . . Pathfinder leaders and the sheriffs. 
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Chapter One: Wheels in the Wilderness 





Harry Anderson and his wife, in the earlier days. 


peggy changes came into the life 
of Harry Anderson in 1893. That was 
the year Nora Haysmer graduated from 
Battle Creek College and promised to link 
her life with his. 

“But my heart lies in the mission lands 
of Africa,’ he warned her. “The people 
there are savage and cruel. Already many of 
the missionaries who have gone there have 
become sick with the tropical diseases and 
their lives have been cut short. The deci- 
sion to go with me may cost you your life.” 

“Harry, where you go, I will go,” Nora 
answered. “I can think of nothing grander 
than to give one’s life among heathen peo- 
ples.” So the great decision was made. And 
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it did cost Nora her life. But what exciting 
experiences awaited Harry during the next 
50 years! 

Battle Creek College opened its doors 
again in the fall of 1893. Harry did not 
dream what that school year would bring. 

He was leader of the Foreign Mission 
Band, a group of students who were deeply 
interested in mission work. The whole band 
were thrilled one day to read that a tract of 
land in the newly opened country of Rho- 
desia, South Africa, had been given to the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church for opening 
a mission station among the heathen Mata- 
bele. Twelve thousand acres, the report said, 
had been GIVEN! What a magnificent gift! 
The report said that a company of brethren 
from South Africa had traveled up by 
wagon to mark out the farm and to start 
mission work. A party of workers would be 
chosen from North America to go and work 
with them. 

Then October. A message to Harry from 
Elder Wilcox. “See me as soon as you can.” 
Elder Wilcox was secretary of the Seventh- 


day Adventist Foreign Mission Board. He@y® 


was the man who would have most to say 
about who should be sent to Africa. Harry 
Anderson entered his office nervously, and 
the secretary came swiftly to the point. 
“Would you be willing to go with three 
other men to the Zambesi Mission?” 

“Well,” stammered Harry, “I—well— 
you don’t mean I would go by myself?” 














“No, Harry,” replied Elder Wilcox smil- 
ing. “I thought you had someone who would 
be willing to go with you.” 

“But we aren’t married yet, and you know 
it’s against the rules of the college for stu- 
dents to get married during the school year. 
Nora is not a student, but I am.” 

“I think if you put your difficulty before 
the faculty, you will find they will give 
their permission.” 

So it was done. The necessary steps were 
taken, and on October 24, 1893, Nora Hays- 
mer became Mrs. W. H. Anderson. But 
Harry kept on going to school. Surely he 
would be allowed to remain until gradua- 
tion in June. 

The winter months dragged by. Then 
Harry heard that two of the men were not 
able to go to Africa. Early in March Elder 
Wilcox sent for him again. Elder G. B. 
Tripp had been appointed to lead the party 
for Africa, and Dr. A. S. Carmichael was 
going also. They would have to leave soon 
and try to catch a steamer out of New York 
early in April. 

“But it is so near graduation,” said Harry. 
“Surely I can finish before I go.” 


Elder Wilcox’s face became serious. “I 
am afraid we can’t wait that long, Harry. 
You see the last six hundred miles of your 
journey will be through the dry country of 
Bechuanaland, which lies on the edge of the 
Kalahari desert. Water becomes very scarce 
there within two or three months after the 
end of the summer rains, and since you are 
going to be traveling by ox wagon, the mat- 
ter of water is important. If you don’t make 
the journey this May or June, the trip 
might have to be postponed another year.” 

“You mean I won't be able to graduate?” 

“I have talked with the president of the 
college and he has discussed the matter 
with the teachers. They say that you are suf- 
ficiently advanced in your studies to per- 
mit you to leave a few weeks before the 
close of school and still receive your di- 
ploma.” 

What a busy three weeks then began! 
There were so many things to be done, so 
much to buy and pack. Were they not going 
into the wilds, hundreds of miles beyond 
the centers of civilization? 

Then came the last visits. On March 29 
they said good-by to Harry's father, mother, 


Suddenly the oxen stampeded. Harry ran after them and was about to round them up when he ran 
into a wait-a-bit bush—and had to wait there quite a bit trying to get all the thorns out! 


ae. ¢ 
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and only brother, on the old farm in In- 
diana. Little did Harry realize that when 
he returned seven years later, only his 
mother would be there to greet him. 

A few days later they left Nora’s home 
in Michigan and waved good-by from the 
train that bore them to New York. 

The train clicked off the miles, and one 
morning the Andersons walked out of the 
station in New York, the largest city in 
America. Only three days for looking 











FOOL’S PARADISE 
By IDA M. PARDUE 


If you delight in poking fun 

And making fools of everyone— 
Take care; it's dangerous to do! 

The fool you make just might be you. 


a a a ll ll hn cnn 





around, and then on the tenth day of April 
their steamer, the S. S. New York, slipped 
down the East River, past the Statue of 
Liberty, and turned her prow eastward to- 
ward England, three thousand miles away. 

It was a rough crossing! The nearer they 
got to Europe, the more their boat pitched 
and tossed. They spent nearly all the last 
three days on their bunks in the little 
cabin. Their steamer trunk slid around on 
the floor incessantly, banging first on one 
wall, then against the other, then shooting 
out and crashing into the door. Sleep was 
nearly impossible. 

The voyage of eight days came to an end 
when the party landed in Southampton, 
England. Their baggage had to go through 
customs. The officer asked Harry how much 
liquor and tobacco he was importing, and 
could hardly believe him when he said he 
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never drank or smoked. Leaning across the 
counter he took a deep sniff. Satisfied that 
the missionary was telling the truth, he 
passed the group without further question- 
ing. A pleasant ride of sixty miles through 
beautiful green fields brought them to Lon- 
don, the largest city in the world. After a 
few days of sightseeing they returned to 
Southampton where they boarded the Ros- 
lin Castle, a small boat of only five thou- 
sand tons, making her last voyage to Cape 
Town. 

Shortly after leaving England, their boat 
entered the Bay of Biscay, a body of water 
which has the reputation of being one of the 
roughest in the world. But on this occasion 
it was very calm. Each day the weather be- 
came warmer as they went farther south. 

One morning they arrived at Funchal, the 
principal city on the island of Madeira. 
Soon scores of little boats pushed out to 
where the Roslin Castle was anchored in 
the bay. The islanders clambered up ladders 
hung down from the sides of the ship, 
laden with all sorts of fruit, wicker chairs, 
and lacework for sale. A number of the pas- 
sengers were eager to get ashore. The An- 
dersons found a guide who agreed to row 
them to land and return them to the ship 
for only half a crown (60 cents). On reach- 
ing the pier they found a number of sleds 
pulled by oxen, lined up ready for the pas- 
sengers. They hired one and were slowly 
driven along the cobblestone streets past a 
number of points of interest and then back 
to the pier. In vain they looked for the boat- 
man who had agreed to return them to the 
ship. He was nowhere to be seen, so they 
had to find another. Knowing that the An- 
dersons had to return before the steamer 
left, the owner of the boat demanded ten 
shillings ($2.50) as fare. This they had 
to give him. Next time they would know 
better than to pay before the trip was com- 
pleted. 

Fourteen days later their ship cast anchor 
in beautiful Table Bay. There lay the city 
of Cape Town, and directly behind it rose 
flat-topped Table Mountain. This was the 
gateway to Africa. From here the railroad 
wound its way nearly a thousand miles to 
Mafeking, the jumping-off place for ox- 
wagon expeditions going into the interior. 

Only a short time did the party of mis- 
sionaries remain near Cape Town. They 
were anxious to start their trek across the 

To page 18 














I can remember when 


| Played on the Highway! 


By BERT RHOADS . 


wour you believe it if I told you that 
when I was a boy under ten we didn’t 
know anything about automobiles? In fact, 
there weren’t any automobiles for us to 
know anything about! When we went to 
State Center, Iowa, from our home two 
miles in the country, we usually traveled 
in the big lumber wagon with two horses 
hitched in front. We often walked. There 
were no paved roads, nor do I remember 
any graveled roads. The only roads I knew 
were dirt ones. 

Men under forty years of age were re- 
quired every year to give a day's work to 
the county to keep up those roads. This was 
a kind of tax. Horses were hitched to the 
road graders, and what a task it was to get 
them to pull together! 

In rainy weather the roads were so muddy 





Cc. R. ELLIOT 


they were almost impassable. At one place 
on the way to town, where the road turned 
a corner, a brace that supported the fence 
post reached out into the road. Although 
I was only eight or ten, I sometimes drove 
the team to town and back for supplies. 
One day I turned this corner too short. The 
wheels struck the brace with such a jolt it 
frightened the horses. They began to go 
faster. 

Farther down the road I met an old man 
walking and invited him to ride. I could 
hardly get the team slowed down for him 
to crawl in over the tailgate. The old gentle- 
man wanted to get out about a mile farther 
down the road, but by this time the team 
wanted to run. I couldn’t stop them. The 
old man clambered out and was thrown to 
the ground in the middle of the road. 


When I was a boy we went to camp meeting in horse-drawn wagons and really had a good time. 
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We children played on the road in front 
of our house. Sometimes we piled up dust 
and threw it in each other's faces! We cer- 
tainly were not afraid of being run over. 
Today that same road is a busy paved high- 
way where cars whiz by a mile a minute. 

Back there people drove a hundred miles 
to camp meeting. At the camp was a special 
officer who secured pasture for all the horses. 
The wagons had covered tops, and were 
used as homes for the campers. Sometimes 
these campers brought along a goat for milk. 
I think the folks back there who drove 
one or two hundred miles to the camp en- 
joyed it quite as much as people do today 
who whiz in Friday afternoon in their 
fancy cars and whiz out for home as soon 
as the Sunday evening service is over. 

And would you believe it? I’ve seen oxen 
hitched to a wagon and going to town five 
miles away. The oxen were traveling about 
three miles an hour. And too I’ve seen oxen 
hitched to plows and turning over the prai- 
rie sod of old Iowa. 

I had my first ride on a railroad train 
about the year 1883. A year or two later I 
had my second ride. I went to Sioux City 
to see the Corn Palace, about fifty miles 
away. An older neighbor was along to take 
care of me and some other boys. The passen- 
ger coaches of those days were open at the 
ends. Today, of course, the ends of the 
coaches are enclosed so you don’t go out- 
doors when you want to go from one coach 
to another. 

On this Sioux City trip was a boy who 
spent much of his time running back and 
forth from one coach to another. When 
the conductor took our tickets he placed lit- 
tle slips in our hatbands. Before we got off, 
he came by and took out of our hats all 
those little slips. But this boy that was chas- 
ing back and forth had lost his hat. It was 
blown away when he was out between the 
coaches. So when the conductor wanted his 
slip it was gone with his hat. That boy was 
a real nuisance. 

I have seen mules hauling cars on rails 
through the city of Marshalltown, Iowa. I 
have seen horses tied to hitching posts on 
the streets. But today even the railroads 
have become too slow, and planes are shoot- 
ing through the air at 300 or more miles an 
hour. 

What is the meaning of these faster, bet- 
ter, safer ways of travel? God has a message 
to send to the world to finish His work and 
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cut it short in righteousness. Speeding up 
travel is one of the ways He is preparing 
to send that final message. 





Her Boss Sent the Car 
From page 3 


and we'll give you a ride and then take you 
to Tuxtla,” a man’s voice suggested. 

Rebecca had no intention of accepting a 
ride with a strange man. She was fright- 
ened, but she tried not to show her fear in 
her voice as she answered, “No, muchas 
gracias, sefior. I’m just waiting for a car that 
my Boss is sending for me.” 

She stood on one foot and then on the 
other, wondering if it were true that there 
wouldn’t be another bus that evening. She 
hadn’t planned to work so late, but she 
wanted to deliver every one of her books 
before stopping. Here it was after ten 
o’clock—no time for a nice girl to be alone 
on a street corner in Mexico. 

Another blare of lights and another car 
suddenly jammed on the brakes at sight of 
her. 

“Sefiorita,” stammered an unsteady voice. 
“There won't b-b-be any more b-b-buses 
tonight, if that’s what you're w-w-waiting 
for. Hop in with us and we'll find you a 
p-p-place to stay.” 

She certainly didn’t like the looks of the 
fellows in that car, nor the smell of their 
liquor either. 

Several cars stopped for her, but each 
time her answer was the same. She didn’t 
explain that she was spelling Boss with a 
capital B, because it was her heavenly Fa- 
ther she was trusting to somehow get her 
back to Tuxtla safely. Her earthly boss, the 
colporteur leader, didn’t know anything 
about her trouble, nor did he even have a 
car. So she kept saying, “My Boss is sending 
a car for me.” 

Honk! Honk! Another car. 

“Were you waiting for the bus to Tuxtla, 
sefiorita?” a lady’s voice called out. “I’m 
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sure it’s already gone. You'd better comeg)) 2 


with us. That’s where we are going.” 

Rebecca saw a gentleman and a lady on 
each seat. Maybe this was the care her 
heavenly Boss had sent. The lady slid over 
on the back seat and opened the door. 

With sudden confidence the colporteur 
accepted the ride. It was good to be in 
where it was dry! 


OL 


Of course, Rebecca explained to them 
why she was out on the street corner so late 
at night. She even pulled a prospectus from 
her brief case and told them about the won- 
derful set of books she was selling. She 
showed them the illustrations and the ti- 
tles of the chapters. 

“I'd like to have a set of those books,” 
said one of the gentlemen, and, “I'd like to 
have one, too,” said the other. 

Rebecca made out the receipts and took 
the down payments. Two sets of books sold 
after she thought her day’s work was done! 

She was sure now! She knew her Boss 
really had sent that very car just for her! 





The Invisible Insect 
From page 5 


this—If God made the stick insect like he 
is, and there was no need for him to con- 
ceal himself because of his enemies, then 
God must have made it that way to excite 
the interest and wonder that you have 
shown today. That’s the only way I can 
explain the complicated way lots of insects 
are made, and it’s the only way I can explain 
the extraordinary way in which different 
insects act. It seems that everything was 
made to do something different, and I like 
to think God had an interesting time mak- 
ing everything the way He did.” 

All I can say is—God surely must have 
been clever to have thought up all the dif- 
ferent shapes of things in nature. That stick 
insect! I'll never forget it. I had to see it to 
believe it. 


Martita’s Playmate 
From page 9 


sionaries in Peru. The Chambis never guessed 
how closely they were being observed by 
the lonely little girl who wanted a play- 
mate. Just once Martita ventured to wave a 
timid little greeting to the new girl across 
the street—she didn’t want mother to be 
cross with her—and Gloria waved back 
with the friendliest smile on her face. 

Then one day Mother Ascufia said to 
Martita, “You may invite the little neighbor 
girl to come and play. She seems to be very 
nice and ladylike. She wears a clean pina- 
fore every morning when she goes to 
school, and she is never rough and noisy.” 


Martita jumped up and down for joy and 
ran happily across the street. She knocked 
on the door and when Mrs. Chambi opened 
it she said, “Good afternoon. I am Martita 
and I would like to have your little girl 
come to play with me.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied Mrs. 
Chambi. “I am sure Gloria will enjoy play- 
ing with you. You may go for an hour, 
Gloria.” And the two little girls skipped off 
together. They played with the dolls, and it 
seemed to Martita that she had never had so 
much fun in all her life before. Every day 
the two little girls became better friends 
as they played either at Martita’s house or 
at Gloria’s. 

They often played with their jump rope 
in the patio. Gloria had a queer little song 
she sang when she jumped. Soon Martita 
could sing it too. It said, “One, two, three, 
four, five, six, for us. The seventh is for 
Jesus.” She explained to Martita that it 
didn’t have anything to do with the jumping 
rope, but that it meant the days of the 
week, and the seventh day was God’s holy 
day. That was why she and her father and 
mother always went to Sabbath school on 
that day. After that the girls played Sabbath 
school with the dolls. Soon it was Martita’s 
favorite game because Gloria knew such 
pretty songs to sing. 

Mrs. Ascufia, always very observant, very 
curious, and a little suspicious as to who 
these new neighbors might be, asked one 
day, “Gloria, what does your father do?” 

Gloria politely replied, “My father is a 
lecturer. He gives lectures about the family 
and how to educate the children, and 
about religion too.” 

Mrs. Ascufia had a great deal to think 
about after that. Surely a man who had such 
a well-behaved daughter must have some- 
thing worth while to say about how to 
educate children. Perhaps she would have the 
opportunity of hearing him some day. Sure 
enough, a few weeks later Gloria came over 
especially to invite the Ascufia family to 
the first of her father’s lectures in that town. 
She handed Mrs. Ascufia a printed invita- 
tion that told where the lecture would be 
held and what the speaker would talk about. 

That evening the whole Ascufia family 
went to the little Adventist church to hear 
their new neighbor tell how to live a happy 
life. But he couldn’t tell everything in one 
lecture, so the Ascufias went back night after 
night to hear the whole story. How their 
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hearts were touched when they heard about 
the dear Saviour, Jesus, and how much He 
loved them all! And what great happiness 
filled their hearts when they finally decided 
to be baptized and live for Jesus their 
Saviour. 

But no one was happier than Gloria, the 
dear little eight-year-old missionary who had 
let her light shine before her neighbors. 
And when Brother Chambi and his wife 
talked it over afterward they said reverently, 
“A little child shall lead them.” 


Wheels in the Wilderness 
From page 14 


dry regions of Bechuanaland before the 
streams dried up. Their time was spent in 
purchasing various articles for setting up 
housekeeping in the bush. 

It had been two months since they left 
the old homestead in Indiana. Little did 
Harry and his bride realize the varied ex- 
periences they would pass through during 
the two months that stretched before them 
ere they reached their first permanent home 
in Africa. 

On Wednesday evening, May 22, 1895, 
Harry Anderson and his wife, with Pastor 
G. B. Tripp, his wife, and son George, and 
Dr. Carmichael, arrived at the station in 
Cape Town to board the train that was to 
carry them to the end of the railway line. 

They were dismayed to find that their 
second-class tickets allowed each of them 
to put only seventy-five pounds of luggage 
into the “van,” as the baggage car is called 
on African trains. The friends who came to 
see them off told them not to worry. “You 
can take all the luggage you can find room 
for in the compartment.” This was a large 
room, but none too large for the six of them. 
When the twenty-three pieces of luggage 
had been passed in to them through the win- 
dows, and stuffed into the top bunks and 
under the seats, there was little room left. 
But what did that matter? Was this not the 
most glorious adventure of their lives? 
Were they not going as the first Adventist 
missionaries from America to work among 
a heathen people? 

As the train pulled gently out of the city, 
the missionaries fell on their knees in that 
compartment and renewed their consecra- 
tion to God. They pleaded for power and 
wisdom to do well the work that lay ahead. 
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Since their train left Cape Town in the 
evening, they missed the most beautiful 
and thrilling scenery of the entire journey 
when their train climbed the famous Hex 
River Mountains in the early hours of the 
morning. Daylight found them already on 
the African plateau, crossing the Great 
Karoo. This is very dry country, much like 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico. Now and 
then they would see a farmhouse, usually 
miles from its nearest neighbor. Here and 
there herds of sheep would come into 
view, grazing on the sagebrush that grew 
everywhere. There was little variety in the 
scenery. 

The train passed through De Aar, an im- 
portant railway junction, and a little later 
came to Kimberley, the greatest diamond- 
mining city in the world with its tremen- 
dous open mine nearly two thousand feet 
deep. Years later, Harry Anderson was to 
have the opportunity of visiting this mine 
and seeing how the precious stones were 
taken from the famous “blue” dirt. Their 
train pushed two hundred miles farther 
north to Mafeking and came slowly to a 
stop. 

The missionaries were happy to see the 
friendly face of Brother Fred Sparrow wait- 
ing for them at the station. He was one of 
the party that had made the trip the previous 
year and helped to mark out the mission 
farm. He now had ready for them two 
wagons complete with oxen, and a smaller 
cart. These were to transport the missionar- 
ies and their goods the six hundred miles 
that still remained between them and the 
mission station. 

While the ladies remained on the train, 
Tripp and Anderson hitched two oxen to 
the cart and with a driver sent it to the 
station for the ladies and the luggage. Un- 
fortunately the oxen ran away when they 
came in sight of the train. The African 
driver rounded them up again and managed 
this time to get close enough to the train to 
transfer the luggage to the cart. He told the 
ladies that they were to ride in the cart, too, 
but they decided they would rather walk 
than ride behind such wild-looking beasts. 

Many hours were spent in loading the 
wagons. One held seven thousand pounds 
of goods, the other six thousand; and on the 
cart were twelve hundred pounds of flour. 
These loads included not only the goods of 
the missionaries but also a supply of articles 
for trading with the natives. In this manner 
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the mission was to be supported. One of the 
wagons carried beds for Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparrow. In the front of the other there was 
a bed for Dr. Carmichael and George Tripp, 
and in the rear the Andersons had their 
sleeping quarters. Elder and Mrs. Tripp 
were to sleep in the springless cart. The 
bags of flour were to serve as mattresses. To 
pull these various vehicles there were a 
total of thirty-four oxen. 

Carefully Mr. Sparrow told the group 
how they would travel. Because the sun 
would be too hot in the middle of the day 
for either humans or oxen, they would start 
their daily journeys between three and four 
in the morning, travel four or five hours 
before breakfast, rest during the heat of the 
day, and start on again about three in the 
afternoon and continue until dark. 

It is customary in South Africa when a 
wagon or cart is being pulled by oxen to 
have a native boy walk in front to lead. 
Who should drive the cart on the first 
afternoon when they left Mafeking? Lots 
were cast, and it fell to Mr. Anderson to do 
this. But he rejected with scorn the idea 
that he would need a native boy to lead his 
oxen. Surely with a stout whip in his hand 
he would be able to direct four sleepy oxen 
without assistance. So he thought! 

But when the order came to march, his 
oxen refused to line up. They galloped 
away as fast as they could over the veldt, the 
women screaming in terror. Anderson ran 
as fast as he could to head them off and get 
them back on the road. Just when he seemed 
about to succeed, he ran into a famous 
thorn bush known by the Dutch name, 
wachteen-beetjit, or “Wait a bit” as it is 
translated in English. The thorns are shaped 
like fishhooks, and any traveler who is so 
unfortunate as to fall into their clutches 
will surely “wait a bit.” 

Mr. Anderson stopped abruptly and spent 
several minutes freeing himself, leaving be- 
hind a portion of his trousers in the process. 
Then away he sped after the oxen, and after 
a further chase got them headed into the 
road again. His African education had be- 
gun. Perhaps he had not heard of the ex- 
perience of I. B. Burton of the missionary 
party that went up the previous year. 

This young man was sleeping on top of 
his wagon when it went under a particularly 
low thorn tree. The thorns fastened on him 
so firmly that he was dragged off the 
wagon, which went on and left him sus- 


pended between the tree and the ground. 
A most rude awakening! 

Travel was slow. The road was not paved. 
It wasn't even graveled, just wheel tracks 
in the wilderness. Water holes for the oxen 
were often far apart. Sometimes the group 
had to pitch camp and then walk the oxen 
seven or eight miles back to the last water- 
hole. 

After two days of travel, they found them- 
selves ten miles from Mafeking, where they 
had started! It was evident that the journey 
was going to take a long time. They came to 
long stretches of sand where the going was 
very slow indeed. When the wagons and 
cart started out at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, it was not necessary for the missionaries 
not on duty to get up. But one morning they 
wished they had. They came to a stretch 
of road which was extremely rocky. Those 
trying to sleep on the bags of flour in the 
springless cart actually had black and blue 
marks to remind them for several days of 
the experience they had passed through. 

Came the eighteenth day of June. This was 
the day Battle Creek College held its com- 
mencement exercises and Harry Anderson 
was formally graduated. But he was not 
marching down the aisle to receive his 
diploma. He celebrated his graduation driv- 
ing an ox wagon through the wilds of 
Bechuanaland. 

They stopped at a native village and 
asked where the oxen could drink and were 
told they would have to walk seven miles to 
a small stream. When asked if the mission- 
aries would have to get their water for 
washing and cooking from the same place, 
they were told there was a spring nearby, 
which they might use. Elder Tripp and 
Brother Anderson ran with buckets to the 
spring, only to find a native woman washing 
her feet in it. At their request she moved off. 
They baled the water out, then waited two 
hours for it to fill up again. For some reason 
all the rice they cooked that day turned 
black, but as they were hungry they ate it 
anyway. 

Constant walking was rough on their 
shoes. At Pella, Elder Tripp found that his 
were entirely worn out. He went to a small 
European trading store nearby and returned 
with a heavy pair of plow shoes with heavy 
nails and a thick plate on the heel. These 
cost him five dollars. That night he rode on 
the cart. When they stopped the following 

To page 22 
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‘STUDY OF THE 
HOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vill—Stephen, the First 
Christian Martyr 


(NOVEMBER 22) 


Memory VERSE: “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it: and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it” (Matthew 10:39). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Stephen’s appointment in 
Acts 6:1-8, and of his martyrdom after his 
speech before the Jewish leaders, in Acts 7: 
54-60. 

SUNDAY 


Stephen Is Appointed a Deacon 
Open your Bible to Acts 6. 


Some ancient writers say that Stephen was 
one of the seventy disciples whom Christ sent 
forth to preach. But we first find his name 
mentioned in the Bible when the Christian 
church was still quite young. The twelve apos- 
tles, including Matthias, the newly elected one, 
were getting altogether too much to do. Not 
only were they preaching, giving Bible studies, 
and visiting, but they had to take care of the 
finances of the church. With the increase in 
members this was becoming a big job in itself. 
They called the believers together to consider 
the matter of appointing seven men to take care 
of the church affairs, while the apostles were 
freed to carry on the work of preaching and 
gaining new converts. In verse 5 you will find 
the first mention of Stephen’s name as one of 
the seven, and what was said about him. 

The plan proved to be a very good one, for 
we are told that after they had appointed and 
ordained these men “the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith” (verse 7). 

Stephen was especially mentioned in this re- 
port. Find in verse 8 how he was spoken of and 
what great things he did. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 89. 
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THINK how much the church needs the help 
of everyone who is willing to consecrate his 
talents to God. 

Pray that your gifts and strength may be 
used in God’s cause. 


MONDAY 
Enemies at Work! 


Open your Bible to Acts 6. 


Stephen was born a Jew but he spoke the 
Greek language, so he worked a great deal 
among those Jews who spoke Greek instead of 
the Aramaic language usually spoken by the 
Jews of Palestine. His preaching was not always 
well received. Some of the learned rabbis and 
doctors in the synagogues of the Greek Jews 
challenged him. Verse 10 will tell you who had 
the best of the argument. 

Seeing that they could not turn Stephen 
away by argument they began to look around 
for other methods. Read what they did next in 
verse 11. 

Not content with hiring men to argue with 
him, they did something else that was not to 
their credit. Find what it was in verses 12 to 14. 

But even their lies and schemes could not 
discourage Stephen nor dim his faith. The light 
of Christ burned more strongly than before, and 
his strong face, lighted with courage and faith, 
preached a message in itself. Read what we are 
told about his face as he stood before the 
council which had met to denounce him, in 
verse 15. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 98, p. 99, par. 1. 

TuInK! Do you keep calm and trustful when 
others try to provoke you because of your 
faith? 

Pray that you may show forth the strength 
and beauty of Christ even in your looks. 











TUESDAY 
Stephen Makes His Defense 
Open your Bible to Acts 7. 


The council had accused Stephen of speaking 
against the Temple (the “holy place’) and 
saying that Christ had said He would destroy 
the Temple. The Jews thought more of the 
Temple of Jerusalem than they thought of the 
great religion for which it stood, and the great 
God who was worshiped there. 

When the accusation was made before the 
high priest, what question was Stephen asked 
by the high priest? Read verse 1. 

“When Stephen was questioned as to the 
truth of the charges against him, he began his 
defense in a clear, thrilling voice, which rang 
through the council hall. In words that held the 
assembly spellbound, he proceeded to rehearse 
the history of the chosen people of God.”—The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 99. 

Stephen tried to show that God’s presence 
could be felt anywhere, that God had appeared 
on many occasions throughout the history of 
the patriarchs and the Jewish people, without 
the help of a temple. His glory had been made 
known to Abraham in Mesopotamia, to Joseph 
in Egypt, to Moses in a foreign land, and in the 
wilderness on the way to the promised country. 
Finally Stephen brought his hearers to the time 
when the beautiful Temple was built. Read 
what he said about it in verses 47 to 50. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 99, par. 2. 

THINK what a privilege it is to know that 
we can meet with God in prayer anywhere. 
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Stephen was so patient while he was being stoned 
that a man in the crowd, Paul, was deeply impressed. 





Pray that you may feel the presence of God 
wherever you are. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Jews Turn on Stephen 


Open your Bible to Acts 7. 


The council had been listening attentively as 
Stephen had recounted the history of God’s 
goodness to His chosen people, but when he 
spoke about the Temple, and when he told 
them that the Old Testament prophecies had 
predicted the coming of Christ, they could take 
no more. His sermon was not yet finished, but 
he realized it was his last chance to speak for 
his Lord. Read verse 54 and see what the Jews 
did. 

Then a wonderful thing happened to Stephen. 
God showed him that His approval rested upon 
him and that He was with him in this hour of 
trial. Stephen turned to the council and told 
them about his experience. You can read what 
he said in verse 56. 

“At this, priests and rulers were beside them- 
selves with anger. Acting more like beasts of 
prey than human beings, they rushed upon 
Stephen, gnashing their teeth. In the cruel faces 
about him, the prisoner read his fate; but he did 
not waver. For him the fear of death was gone. 
For him the enraged priests and the excited 
mob had no terror.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 100 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 100. 

THINK of Stephen’s fearlessness in preach- 
ing Christ in face of death. 

Pray that you may count the glory of Christ 
of more value than your own safety. 


THURSDAY 
Martyred for the Gospel’s Sake 


Open your Bible to Acts 7. 

Stephen’s declaration of what he saw in 
vision only angered the Jews all the more. 
Satan had full possession of them and they 
played into his hands. You can read what they 
did in verses 57 and 58, first part. 

As one after another of the cruel stones 
struck, Stephen did not cry out against those 
who were slowly murdering him. He prayed. 
Read his brief prayer in verse 59. 

Then as the stones still continued to fly at 
him, bruising and lacerating his flesh, he prayed 
again. Read this prayer in verse 60. 

“Pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you,’”’ Jesus had told the disciples 
(Matt. 5:44), and Stephen, the first to die for 
the Christian faith, was in his death carrying 
out the Lord’s command. 

But the blood he shed was as seed that 
brought forth great fruit for the Christian 
church, There was a man watching, consenting 
to his death, on whom Stephen’s faith and 
courage was making a tremendous impression. 
Although he did not immediately yield to 
Christ, the memory of Stephen’s martyrdom 
was to cause this witness to become a mighty 
worker for Christ. You can find the name of 
this man in verse 58. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, pp. 101, 102. 

Tuink! What looked like a tragedy to the 
church turned out to be a blessing to Christ’s 
cause. 


Pray for courage to stand firm when you are 
misunderstood or ill-treated for the sake of 
Christ. 
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FRIDAY 


Answer these questions to help you review 
the lesson. 

1. When do we 
(Acts 6:5)? 

2. What was Stephen “full of” (Acts 6:5, 8)? 

3. Who opposed Stephen’s teaching in the 
synagogue (Acts 6:9)? 

4. Where was Stephen brought in an attempt 
to silence him (Acts 6:12)? 

5. What accusations were made against him 
(Acts 6:13, 14)? 

6. When given an opportunity to defend him- 
self what did Stephen talk about (Acts 7:1-53)? 

7. What effect did his speech have on the 
men of the council (Acts 7:54)? 

8. How did they treat this courageous witness 
for Christ (Acts 7:57, 58)? 

9. Who was among the witnesses (Acts 7:58)? 
60 of? What were Stephen’s words (Acts 7:59, 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading, A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 10, pp. 31-34. 


first hear about Stephen 





Wheels in the Wilderness 
From page 19 


evening he found that his big toe had worn 
a hole clear through the new shoes. 

When they came to the Shashi River, Mr. 
Anderson looked in vain for water. He 
tramped up the river bed for a mile and then 
down for another mile, and found only 
sand. Returning he found the native boys 
busy digging a hole. As he watched them 
doubtfully, he saw them come to damp 
sand. After they had a hole two feet deep 
he saw water begin to seep in, and they 
bailed it out with a cup into buckets. He 
had received another lesson on how to live 
and travel in Africa. 

One evening a group of native Bechuanas 
brought two European girls into the mis- 
sionaries' camp. Their parents had been 
traveling to Bulawayo. The girls, who ap- 
peared to be seventeen or eighteen years 
old, had wandered off into the bush to watch 
the animals and had become hopelessly 
lost. Their parents remained for nearly two 
days searching the bush in all directions 
without success. Finally they gave up hope 
of finding their daughters and drove on to- 





ward the interior. Two young Englishmen 
who were passing took the girls from the 
missionaries, set them on their horses, and 
in two days of fast travel overtook the grief- 
stricken parents and returned the girls to 
them. 

On and on the missionaries went. Their 
diet was extremely monotonous, for they 
were unable to find any fresh fruit and had 
only a few greens for vegetables. Mr. Spar- 
row had a cow that walked along behind 
the wagons every day, thus giving the party 
a supply of fresh milk. Only two or i @ 
days before they reached the end of their ( 
journey the cow was bitten by a snake and 
died. 

One day Mr. Anderson saw a tree grow- 
ing by the side of the road loaded with 
what looked like oranges. He got a hammer 
and smashed the shell, broke off a bit of the 
fruit and put it into his mouth. It was the 
bitterest thing he had ever tasted! Three 
days went by before the flavor was en- 
tirely gone. African fruit he found usually 
very disappointing, at least the fruit that 
grows in the bush. One of the missionaries 
said it consisted of three parts, the peel, the 
pit, and the pucker. The party passed 
through Plumtree, but saw no plums. They 
came to Figtree, but there were no figs. 

On the twenty-third day of July the 
group reached the Khami River only 
eighteen miles from Bulawayo, the chief 
settlement in Rhodesia. Here they turned 
westward, for the mission farm had been 
located thirty-two miles west of Bulawayo. 

Two days later, in the evening, Mr. Spar- 
row, their guide, told the party that they 
were now riding over part of the mission 
farm. The long journey had ended. Mission 
work could begin. They pitched their camp 
under a large fig tree, and like Paul of old 
“wished for the day.” 

(To be continued ) 
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ARE LIKE 
BOATS 


They can take you to lands afar or trans- terways to reach otherwise inaccessible 
port you to portions of our own coun- places, nor are they expensive. So climb 


try. Books, unlike boats, require no wa- aboard hours of reading pleasure. 


Ice-Bound Labrador 

SHARNA OF ROCKY BAY, by Alice Mertie Underhill $2.50 
The High Sierras 

SMOKE IN THE SKY, by Ruth Wheeler $3.50 


Far-Off India 
MOHANRAJ, A High-Caste Boy of India, by Elva Gardner $2.50 


Across North America 
SEEING AMERICA WITH RALPH AND RUTH, $2.50 
by Elton A. Jones 


Order any of these books from your Church Missionary Secre- 
tary or your Book and Bible House. 


When ordering by mail, allow 15 cents for the first book and five 
cents for each additional book to cover mailing costs. Sales tax as 
applicable. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 








TIGER, TIGER, No. 11-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1988 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. Jim followed the ‘“drag”—the trail made by the 
tiger as it dragged its victim—and found the kill 
in the bottom of a gully. Since it was evening by 
then, he climbed into a nearby tree facing the kill 
and waited. 2. He did not realize that Pug had been 


4. Jim watched the kill, expecting any minute to see 
the tiger come out and feed, when suddenly he heard 
a small stone rolling from the hillside behind him 
strike the foot of his tree. 5. The tiger was behind 
him and Jim could not turn without either scaring 


7. Eventually Pug went on to the kill, and Jim was 
just about to get a good shot when something spoiled 
his plans. 8. He had told his men to call to him from 
the ridge above at sunrise, but they were too anxious, 
and their loud Cooeee sounded from the hilltop when 
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watching him from some nearby boulders all the 
time and knew he was in the tree. Pug waited till 
nearly daylight before going to feed. 3. The first 
sign Jim had of the tiger’s movements was the call 
of a monkey up on the hillside. He listened carefully. 


it away or being attacked! He heard a growl and 
knew the tiger was stalking him. 6. Next the tiger 
was under the tree, and Jim thought of his legs, 
which were within reach. He was in such a position 
that he could not fire, so he sat perfectly still. 


it was barely daylight and scared Pug away. 9. Jim 
got a glimpse of him fleeing along the hillside behind 
him, and in despair he took a snap shot at his 
shoulder. He had to twist in the tree quickly and 
knew there wasn’t much of a chance he would hit. 





